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James was, however, shocked out of his customary complacency and
serenity, and determined to leave nothing to chance. At an extraordinary
Council held at Windsor on August 24 he announced his intention of
calling a Parliament to meet on November 27, giving reasons "relating to
the good and satisfaction of the nation", and he also took a number of
steps to put the country in a state of defence. He had already stationed
the fleet in the Downs; he now sent commissions to Chatham and
Portsmouth to hasten on the fitting out of ten additional ships, he
enlisted 6000 recruits for the Army and concentrated his troops at the
ports and at places on the coast where a disembarkation was likely, and
he stopped all leave to officers of the Army and Navy.1 He was advised
by the French Court to bring over a large contingent of Irish troops, for
they thought that the mere knowledge that these troops were in England
would deter William from making his attempt; but James was still
listening to Sunderland's wiser councils, and decided that the presence
of Irish troops would only irritate the English people and that he would
use them only in the last resort if there was a long war.

At the end of September, when James was convinced that William
intended to attack him and that the invasion was imminent, there
was an acceleration in the naval and military preparations and
Louis renewed his offer of military assistance. This offer James,
regretfully and without finality, rejected. His dilemma was plain, for a
small French contingent would unite the whole of England against it,
and a large French army, if it succeeded in conquering the country,
would threaten his own independence. Burnet says that Louis offered
12,000 or 15,000 men ("or as many more as he should desire*') to hold
Portsmouth and to keep open the communications of that place with
France, and he continues:

All the priests were for this, so were most of the popish lords.
The Earl of Sunderland was the only man in credit that opposed it.
He said the offer of an army of forty thousand men might be a real
strength; but then it would depend upon the orders that came from
France; they might perhaps master England, but they would
become the King's masters at the same time, so that he must

1 It is clear from Pepys's letter to Killigrew of September 3 that at this date
James had no apprehension that the extraordinary activity in the Dutch ship-
yards was in preparation for an attack on England; he thought more likely
that the attack would be on France and that in any case it was too late for a
naval expedition. His own preparations were against any contingency and in
making them he was very wise. Care must be taken to distinguish between
war between the Dutch and English, which at this time he considered a remote
possibility, and a personal and dynastic invasion by William of which he had no
apprehension whatever.